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INTRODUCTION 


The essential imp^w^^Tinco of the kindergarten in every institution 
wliich has^tlio care of cliildren and iLs. value in siinplifpng adminis- 
tration aild in making tlie work of healing, training, or c(nrcction 
easier, quicker, and more permanent, appear clearly in the follo\^ing 
excerpts from letters sent to the Bureau of Education, in response 
to an inquiry, l)y officials of every kind of institution for child 
betterment. • . ' 

There is a wide variety in the kinds of organizations represented: 
Social settlements, industrial schools, orphanages, day nurseries, ' 
' homes for dependent and neglected children, hospitals, and institu- 
'tio ns for defectives; and there is an equally wide variety in 'the kinds 
of children these (trganizations scrvc-^eaf, blind, crippled, and feeble- 
minded, of every race, nativity, and creed. Their ages vary from 
that of earliest infancy to 21 years. ^ 

Some of these institutions are maintained by sectarian organiza- 
^tions for tlio purpose of bringing children up under certain religioas 
influences ; others receive childrenjrom juvenile courts and probation 
oflicers. Still others care for children who have been abandoned by 
their natural protectors, or who arc deficient physically or mentally, 
or have been ttjjcen from neglectful or abusive guardiaiis. Besides 
these there are the social-improvement agencies, settlements, mothers' 
clubs, and so on. ' ‘ * 

The Experience of all those has been the same — that the properly 
adapted Idndergarton, in properly trained hands, supplies the human- 
izing factor absolutely necessary for solving their problems with any 
approach t# completeness. No other ^ort of evidence could be 
, equally convincing. 

The children whom the community must, for its own good as well 
as theirs, look after in one way or another, are brought to thdr 
unf ortupate condition, in papst cases, by a lack of normal influences 
for proper. development. Ui^ the community began to recognize’ 
the overwhdn^ import^c^ “personal equation ^ in every 
human being, it )^ply 8^U€w q^nded or burclenod 

ill it put them out of ^erally out of mind. Ilie folly ol. 
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thus fattening its own burden at terrible expense, present and future, 
the Community now understands; - and perhaps the most satisfactory 
sign of a real awakening is the position of first importance given to 
child work, of whatever nature. It Ls recognized to-day by practical 
workers in this wide field that the kindergarten may bo tiicir greatest 
■ingle help, by supplying the substitute for desirablefamily influence 
and training wiiich, until comparatively recently, institutional man- 
agements sought vainly. 

Tlie letters^received by the Bureau of Education in answer to its 
questronsindicate, for instance, a tendency to under-age dcvolofuncnt 
among orphanage children, because of tiic impossibility of giving 
individual instruction to the largo numbers of little ones through tiio 
small force of untrained and unskilled attendants \rith whicii most 
such institutions are prorided. 

The difticulty which all children’s institutions have to meet is thus 
expressed in one of tiio letters to this bureau: 


CKildron brought up in any iriHLiliition get into a kind of groove; tlioyvflhbw a 
tendency to HeUi(iline(« — even the briKhlesl uf them develop un awk\var<i Rliynean 
ae a result of not coming in contiicl with the oiitaide world nml becaiiHO of the dull, 
monotonouH, daily routine that exiata in tho life of the itiHtituUon child. 

Such cliildren frequently do not even know Iiow to play. The 
kindergarten and trained kindergartner are of (‘special value to 
institutions because they substitute tho maternal spirit for that of 
mere constituted* authority in all who are dealing with child life. 
The function of the kindergarten is to nurture, unfold, form, and train 
tho cliild^s inherent powers; to teach him.. to become a4>elf-(iducator. 

In the kindergarten the foundation of all subsequej^ education is laid. 

Tho benefits of kindergarten training'to forcign^Hilren are incalcu- 
lable from tho standpoint of language and tiie interpretation of the 
material world througli form on tho one hand, and from tho stand- 
point of la\v, order, industry, and ethical ideals on tho other. 

Philanthropic enterprises for tho»afflicted, both public and private, 
such as' schools for deaf, dumb, blind, or defective cliildron, should 
have kindergartens because of. their educational benefits through the 
training of the hand. Prbperly taught, the hand may become tho 
outer ear and eye — even tho outer brain, for these unfortunates; for 
through tho hand the brain is awakened and stimulated. 

A kindergarten^ is thedirst demand of the social settlement, because 
through il the settlement workei^goins the first interest of the neigh- 
borhood. The kindergartner most visit the homos, and the parents 
of the children soon find tTiat her visits ure disinterested. She has 
no ax to grind, ^either in trade, politics, or religion; she comes as a 
friend^f the family. Suspicion of any ulterior motive soon disap- 
am', and she is welcome; she meets^withd^he ^eatest courtesy and 
i^si^bqriiLOod^ of ohurches and itilssiona ^ 
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with records of true beneficence have found Uio kindergarten abso- 
lutely essential in their work. 

The biggest bill the community has to pay;is that run up bj 
piiupcrisin, vice, and crime. liittlo can bo oxp(K3tcd from romedies 
applied to chronic cases; such treatment is palliative, at the best; 
only prevention can bo gonuinoly, lastingly beneficial. 


REPOETS FROM INSTITUTIONS HAVING KINDERGARTENS. 

I. ORPHANAGES 

THE WASHBURN MEMORIAL ORPHAN ASYLUM. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 

\\VluiV(*h;i(l ukimlorgartonin (his in^tidiiioii f«.r many yeai>. Il the* fmmdH- 
tinii nr ])r(?|)£\rn,U»ry work of t.hu w.'IiooI. I lie kin(l(*r^»:irU*n Iicars rcHnnhlaiici? ii^ value 
(i> (iio fircjjiarutory w<piJt-4«:(’i)mpIiHho(l (liroufj;!! eh'im'iiUiry sloyd . A\1ii*n riPimiderod 
in their relation U> the ihhh.Ih of ejwhiren who are depemletit U]ion tiidf-ilevelopinerit 
fnr an early preparation for nelf-Piipj)ort, llie.MC eIemt.‘Titary <*duealiniml pmet^Hsoi 
take on an exceptional value that nectlH only to he iu ho underHtiMal. It . 

may also he c<msiilenHl u duty to sueli eliildren to leihl (Jiein by the most certain and 
dinvt patJm to the (Hhicalional opj>ortuni(ie3 upipii which they must (lepeiul for 
th'.'ir (ihility to master prolileins tliat lie licfore tJiein. T he kiiiderjrartou Inis couio 
to sia\, and its place will jt[row larger iw jta valuen ari.* uuderst'Ood and ap[)r<s’ia(o<i. * ?■ 

HOWARD .ORPHANAGE AND INDUSTRIAL ^HOOL, KINGS PARK, LONG ISLAND. N. Y. 

We lind tlie kindcrvarlon teiu her eepiK'ially. helpful in an institution. She iiinutovt, 
entertains, and develo]>s tlie yonn;r minds that would otherwise run riot Ix^'ause of . 

On- lai'k of (dial individual mother’s touch that can not he ^iven (ir Orem in £>uch a 
place. We Inivc ceinc (o the point where we fee! wc couM not do wiOnnlt oiir k in- 
ti (.T^’Ur ten school, and wedo our host t-o pm vide the teacher with t*\'ery(hinjj; lUM’oasarjr 
to ( (tir\ on Iu*r work... If you were (ti enter our kinderj^l^^n (da.ss and k*o (he nuinhor 
of inltdlitrent little fact's and nott' the ketai jrleasilre lhe5N»*dUM.'t, you w(»uhl knnvr 
Oiai it is oiu! of the hajipit'st [ilacts for siirh work. 


ST. MART'S ASYLUM. -MOBILE. ALA. 

lhrou 2 ;li th6 kimlifess of a faS>nd who (tave lier servU'es trnduUt'UHly, one childnm 
enjoy t*d the privilege of a kifidergarten hist ywir, hut were not so favi»red this year. 
The children derivetl ^n*oat bendil frmn it, and the .slaters nVe very much in ftivor of 
The children uac'd (he games ami eongs, also the articles tnatlo in their recreation, 
and it gave an enjoyable variety to a life which is necttearily more or leea monotonous. 
The sisters noticed that it. had inort3 cffe<’t*iu bringiiig out backward ehildren than 
anything ebe. If we were not so hampered by lack of m«ms— we have hardly emmgl/ 
for support— we would consider it money well spent to give our children the a<lvant|^e 
of kindergarten training, , ^ 

THE PAOIFIO HEBREW ORPHAN ABTLUM, SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. • 

The kindcigartoD helps to preserve the spontaneity of the little ones. It gives 
them knowledge of things and relations and motives and stories and responses to 
which they would otherwise remain strangers. It provides a splendid opportunity 
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that the children from the kindergarten leam to read more quickly and more easily, 
their number work is better, and it is easier to provide really helpful “busy work” 
and to organize “group work” witli them. 

EVAJ70EUCAL ORPHANAGE, HOTLETON, ILL. 

We have a kindergarten and do not sec how v^could get along without it. The 
•liiidren are prepared for actual Bchool work and are idiysically and inUdlectually 
developeil U' beromo more useful in all stages of their life. Itaelps tx> awaken and 
develop the sense of duty to themselves and (o their comrades. 

^ SOLDIER'S ORPHAN HOKE. DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

We find the kindergarten to be most valuable, indeed. The proper wK-ial education 
of children irr orphanages ia a problem which the kindergarten Indps to solve. The 
institution kindergarten not only is of great beneht to the children taught therein, 
but has a reflex benefit ni>on the whole inst itulional body 


JEWISH ORPHANS* HOME, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

We have a kindergarten in our home, and find it a most valuable asset. The value 
of the kindergarten work depends primarily ujwn the teacher. Tlie child comes to 
the kindergarten teacher at the ago when it is like bo much plastic clay in the hand 
of the moldor. We are great. believers in kindergarten work under proper super- 
riaion and with the right environment, and wo consider our kindergarten i)Iays a 
most prominent part in the development, both physical and mental, of our children. 

BT. VINCENT’S ASTLHM, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

We find the kindergarten training very useful to the children. It teaches tliom 
to employ their time out of school, and also tends to make them ha]>py and contcnte<I. 

• The teachers in the lower grades find it of great value iu their work, the children, 
having become accustomed to discipline and to employ their hands in manual work, 
•dapt^themsolvea to the 8choolnM>m work more readily, and' thus poescae a great 
advantage ovot the untrained pupils. 

il 8IHILAB LETTERS. 


Similar letters have boon received from the following: 

Sacred Heart Orjdianago, Pueblo, Colo, » 

Methodist Orphan Homo, Macon, Ga. 

Angel Guardian Orphan Aeylum, Chicago, 111. ^ 

The Chicago Orphan Asylum, Chicago, HI. ^ 

The Chicago Nursery and Half-Orphan Asylum, Chicago, III. ^ 

Methodist Deaconess Orphanage and Epworth Children's Home, Lake Bluf^ll. 
The Soldiers' Orphans' Home, Normal, 111. 

Guardians Homo, Indianapolis, Ind. 

*The Rose Orphan Home, Terra Haute, Ind. 

The United Norwi^ian Lutheran Church Orphans' Hom6|^eloit, Iowa. 

State Orphans' Home, Atchison, Kans. ^ 

Orphanage of Our Lady of Mercy, Worcester, Mai«. * 

Bt. John's Orphan A^lum, Grand Bapids, Mlbh. * 

Orphans’ Home, St. Louis, Mo.> 

The Christian Orp£ana'. Home, St. Louis, Bio. 

Methodist Orphans' Home, St. Louis, Mo. , 

. Mktouii Baptist Orphuks Hone, St*;Louis, 

r We^e^ pip^ / 
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Tho Albany Orphan Home, Albany, N. Y. 

Asylum of iho Sisters of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N . Y. 

Brooklyn Hebrew Ori)han Asylum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Orphan Asylum Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Buffalo Oq)han Asylum, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Orpiiac Asylum Society^ llaslingH-oti-lIudson. N. Y, 

Tlmnuw Indian Sduxil for t)r])haiV ami DcHtiluto L'.hildrtm, Irwiuoie, N. Y. 
The Hebrew Or]»h:m Asylum nf Uie <‘ity of York, New York, N. Y. 
The llebr('w Infant Asylun) <>f tiie Tity of Nt;w York, New York, N. Y. 

St. JoHOi)h‘H AHyluin. New York, N. Y. 

vSt . Jose])li‘s AkvIiiim, Uooliesier, .N.A', ^ ' 

Ibx'he.'^ter Oqiluin Asj'lnm, Ih^hcHtor, N. Y. 

()ntjiMla*j:a Orphans lloim*. Syrac^ise, N. Y. 

'I'roy (.>r])lian llotne, 'I'roy, N, Y. 

L til'll Orphan Asylnni, LiliapN. Y. 


II. HOMES AND INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. LOUISVILLE, KY. 

TheVindermnlni ut unluM valtto to ilie ria-;. ..f rlilMreti wo lake, as it doe.s more 
to ilevel.ip' thrin. to hrl;.;1iton iheir lives, ^aml In make them .^weel. lovable children 
than all uthvr ai,n*iiries cmij^ined. 'Hie >perial attentinn h1v(M 1 the I'hildn-n in tho 
kin.leruMrten, who have never reecived any eare. aHeclinn. nr at tent inn before, m'iikoH 
a wonderful ehat 4 ,m: and after a few'moiuiis. in>iead of haviii^r l,,t nf kIow, droopy, 
dull-eyi'd, (Inll-tiieisl rhildren, wo have a room li:ll of the happie.st, brightest little 
children ti> be fniiml anywhere. In my npininii, tite kindergarten Hlioiild bo ewiab- 
lished in every insiitulinn that handles cldhJren piirniaiiently. 

CHILDREN’S HOME, URBANA, ILL. V ^ 

We consider niir kindergurleti one of the most imi>orl:uiL factors in tho plan of our 
home training. 1 Iwi const met ive play, the develupment efkecMi obnerwation an<^ con- 
remralinii. the lessoti.s in nature study, and particularly the inethedical hahim formed 
in tho kindergarten are. in my estimation, noeo.ss;iry to the right nphuilding of child 
charaeti'r. - 

MISSION FREE SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

/ 

Wo find tho kindergarten of the greiiUwt. value, heljniig, iw it does, to train tho whole 
child, jihysically, morally, and*sj)iritually, and tlu^diildrcn are always happy and 
harmoniously occMpicnl there. Children so young run not profit by regular 'day school 
ortho u.'iual manual training, and yet it is of the liigliest importanco tliat their activitios 
Bhonld bo diroiMoil and uhified a.s tjiey are iThtho kindergarten. Tho |)ower of tho 
personality of the kindergnTten toucher is also of Imnsfonnitig potency. 

HOME FOR THE FRIENDt.E8S. BALTIMORE, MD. 

On IK, account would we gi\i up the kindergarten work. Our teachers in tho inter- 
medialo school say there is the .grwftest difforence between tho cliildren fn>m the 
kiudergarten and those from .outside who lack tho training. Everything dopeiida 
upon tho teacher. The teacher .sliould not only bo a giKKl teacher, but sympathetic 
and patient as well. Those littledioiiiolosa and frieiulless ones need mother h)ve aa 
well as trainiag. * . . 

MOUNT FLORENCE SCHOOL, FSEKSKZIX, N. Y. . 

It wolUd not be possible in tho space of a more letter to express our appreciation^ 
^ of the benefit cMldren gam fit^ Idndergartoh training, conducted according to true 
pimples. . , Wndei^a^ is the /‘'.chU4*8 in wldc&' 
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is guided in ita work and In its play and led to choose aright. The child is truly blessed 
who has the advantage of taue Idndergarten training. It develops the entire being 
of the child — body, mind, and heart — each ^receiving thoughtful care and culture. 

lessons learned hi this, the seed time of\be child's life, will undoubtedly bear 
gooQ fruit in time. Love of order, necessarily impljdng observance of rule, power of 
imagination, concentration of mind , retentive memorj', love of the beautiful and true, 
creative activity, control and use of. bodily raembors, is a natural outgrowth of true 
kindergarten training. 

8TATX PTTBLIO SCHOOL, COLDWATHH, MlOB. 

^We have a kindergartei/departinent in the day school of this institution with two 
trained kindergartners in charge. Children are sent he<^ because of parental neglect, 
and such children seldom test lap to normal mentality. At first many of the younger 
ones are unable to express themMlves except in the crudest kiild of language, “slang" 
aUd “vulgarity.” They have no vocabulary, and until they have seen thiligs to 
• interest tl^m and have acquired words to express themselves they appear unusually 
stupid. A few weeks in the kindergarten works wonders in brightening up these 
neglected little onee mentally and physically. Therefore, I’heartily recommend the 
kindergarten. 

• ^ BOTTSS OF THE QOOT> SHZFHHHI), OAHDIBm, mC. 

The kindergarten has been of inestimable value in training our little onee. It 
quickens their memories, bVings out their powers of t^^eervation, and they apply all 
they ^^am in kindergarten to their eveiyday life. 

SIMIlIh LSTT£BS. 

Similar letters have ^en received frorp the following: 

Sonoma State Home,,Eldridge, Cal. 

Home of the Guardian Angel, Angeles, Cal. ' 

Washington Home for Foundlings, Washington, I). C. ^ 

Wichita^Childron’s Home, Wichita, Kans. 

New England Home for Little Wanderers, Boston, Mass. 

The D. A. Blodgett Home for Children, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Haskell Home, Battle Creek, >licli. 

State Public School for Dependent Children, Owatonna, Minn. • 

The Institutional Church, Kansas Cit} , Mo . 

Mothers’ Jewels Home, York, Nehr. 

Davenport Home^ Bath, N . Y. 

The Brooklyn Industrial School Association and Home for Destitute Children, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ^ 

St. John Home, Brooklyn, N. Y. .v * ‘ 

- City and Town Home, Newbyrgh, N.Y. 

American Female Ouatdian Society and Home for the Friendl^w, New York, N. Y . 

Hause of the Good Shepherd, Utica, N. Y. \ , 

St, Joa^h’s Inismt Home, Utica, N. Y. \ , 


^ ni. BAT mntsKBixs. 

AAwn www amn uaj i ie sat khhsirt* bhookltk. v. t. 



Vw ■ PrevioYiB to the time we wfae “abhB^t^eecure a kindergartner the little ones were like 
- koJ IBflfy sheep. '4Eheir .material w'el^aie^was well looked after, but we were 
iaw 'N# service of tto 

MidBiMi ot n ind U hvd to OKpiM ^ 
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hB 0 been for the little onee, The work the children do is not enough to tax their 
young minds, but is a start in concentration very necessary for children, especially 
for children in their condition of life. 

r 

DAT TT7S8S&T OT ORAVOX, SOTTTH OBANOX, N. J, 

The kindergarten is of great value to the children, who, through its agency, learn 
" to be self-reliant and helpful, carrying this attitude into their homee. Thereby they 
help to raise the standard of family life. 

DAT KUBfiXBT ASSOCIATION, DTDIANAPOLXS, IHD. 

■ . . . * * -a 

Our institution has one kindergarten teacher, who spends two hours daily in 
instruptipg the children. ^We feel that tlie discipline and inatruction thus imparted 
to these little folks, who would otherwise be left to themselves, is of such a nature 
that it forms sur essential part of our ihstitutional work. ' 

ST. KA&T8 irCntfiSRT. WATSkSTTHT/OOHN. 

The children Si. Mary’s Nursery attend tlicul^indergarten in our parochial 
school- As a result they show greater resourcefulness in p}ay and are happier. They 
liavo a fund of facte and ideas and spontaneity of expreeeion and, are observant and 
docile. ’ „ • - 

HALSET DAT HTTMEBT, ITKW TOEK CITT. • ' 

We find for these children t^l tlie kindergarten methods are invaluable in training 
their minds and preparing them for .the public schools. You would be surprised to 
find how well they caft count. They loam patriotism and similar necessary thing w 
which they do not learn at home. 

SaHLAE LKTraES. 

Similar letters have been received* from the following: i 

Day Nursery, Colorado Springs, C<>lo. * 

Bell Lenox Nursery, Denver, Colo. ^ ’ 

The Margaret Etter Creche, Chicago,' 111. 

South End P.ay Nursery, Brookline, Mass. 

The Morgan Memorial Day Nursery, B^ton, Mass. 

Fitch Creche, Bufialo,^ N. Y. * 

Grace Church Niirpery, New York, N. Y. ^ • * • 

Riverside Day Nursery, New York, N. Y. 

, Washington Heights Day Nursery, New York, N. Y. 

W'estSide Day Nutnery and Industrial School, New York, N. Y. 



IV.* HOSPITALS. 

DAI8T FIELDS HOME AND HOSPITAL FOE OIUPPLED CKILDREV. XHOLBWOOD, V. 1. 

We feet that the kindcrgartdu training is of v$lbe. The children gain deftness with 
their fingers, and color sense. They are mad^ happy, and are benefited in all ways. 

HOEE, hospital and school for crippled nwTTX^Aw, hottsx op s. onst, 

OABDEN CITT, L. L . \ ^ 

• 

The kindergarten, has proven most valuable in a threefold sense. Not only do our 
children learn to forgot their defomiitioa through pleasant occupation, btfi they are 
brought to a realiaation of their usefulness. They come to know that th^ are in ma4^ 
ways like other children, playing the same games, singing the very same songs, 
and making exactly the suae kind of tMngs in their school work. The r^tof 


^ . tm v a household of brigh^ ^[>py children, keemy ahve with inteveat in aU toeb 

in mind and ^ 
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Hllw I iiAB IiSTTSESt 

* Similar letters have been received from the following: 

' IJuraery and Child’s Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

New England Peabody Home for Crippled Children, Boston, Maas. 

New York City Children’s Hospital and Schools. Randalls Island, N. V. * 


— V. INSTITUTIONS FOR FEEBLE-MINDED. 

^ ALtniN2E OF THE TBAINIirO SCHOOL, VINXLAHD, N. J. 

We use kinderpartena as our greatest helj) in training the weakened minds. * We have 
groups of cliildreu attending the kindergarten cla‘<ses as preparation for other lines 
of our work. Also wo find teachers who have had the kindergar|en training much 
better fitted to teach all of the subjects taught here than tliose without the training. It 
gives teachers an insight into child life, wliieh is so necessary in our work. At present 
I am requesting, as far as ]>osHible. that all of our new teachers shall have liad 
kindergarten training. 

, DR. S. J. FORT, GELSTOK HEIGHTS, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Concerning the kindergarten, a.'* applied to the meniabtlefcctivc, I wouUi like to go on 
record as a firm believer in its great value as an educational factor. For 25 years 
I maintained .a school in which Froebel’s met^bds were the fonndalional elements 
of all training used therein. Wlierevorlhc kirffergarten has failed, it has been due to 
poorly traiuetl teachers ratlier than to the ])rinciplcs. 

THE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED., GRAFTON, N. DAK. 


We find the kindergarten increases activity, stimulates the minds, and trains our 
children in the very things they need. In fact, this methexi Is really the basis of all 
. our educational system, and the more retarded the children are in their development 
the more useful we find it. 

WISCONSIN HOME FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 

The kindergarten is of great value. Tao cliildren form right habits of pl^. They 
gain control of their muscles. Their morals ar<f improved. Tjioy appear active and 
are more normal. They lose their timidnese, which is a characteristic of them. 


fee 


1 ^ 


^ OAK LEIGH EDUCATIONAL aANITABIUM, LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 

The Idndergarton ia helpful for our children along the same lines as the kinder- 
garten for normal children. It is especially helpful for seU-contror and the ability 
to conform to living happily with others. It also broadens the children’s interests 
and aids in speech. ^ — 

STRAOPRE STATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN, SYRACUSE* »T. 7. 

Last year we had one claw in kindergarten work, and the results were so gratifying 
that at the beginning of our present school year a kindergarten department was organ- 
ised and the WM'k greatly extended. Wo have already found the kindergarten work 
of inestimable value in the development of our children. 

THE NXW JERSEY STATS VILIAOB'FOR SFHEFTIOS, BXILLICAN, N. J. 

Tto kinderguten Vork in an institution such as outs is of great importance for 
rea^n that many patients, have no edueidion or training before entering the 
;and ovipg. to their mental condition are children of laig« growth. I 
' very miich nc^t it 4 f jid: npt have a department of thia’kihd.iR cimnacOoh . 

irltt the inadtuti&r" J . 
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SIMTLAlt LETTEBS. 


Similar letters have been received from the following; 

Connecticut School for Imbeciles, Lakeville, Conn. 

“Beverly Farm” Home and School for Ner\oua and Backward Children, God- 
frey, 111. 

Lincoln State School and Colony, Lincoln, 111. 

Indiana School for Feeble-Minde<l Youth, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Iowa Institute for Feeble-Minded Children, Glen wood, Iowa. 

Maine School for Feeble-Minded, West Pownal, Me. 

MasRachusette School iSr the Feeble-ilinded, Waverly, Maw. 

Minnesota School for Feeble-Minded and Colony for Epileptics, Faribault, Minn. 

Montana Training School for Backward, Boulder, Mont. \ 

New Ilampshire School for Feeble-Minded, I^aqonia, N. H. \ 

Miss Copeland's School, Saratoga Springs, N Y. \ 

Institution for Feeble-Minded, Columbus, Ohio. \ 

Pennaylvania Training School for Feeble-Mmded Children, El^yn, Pa. 

Eastern Pennsylvania State Institution for Feeble-Minded dnd Epileptics, 
Spring City, Pa. ^ 

State Institution for Feeble-Minded of Western Pennsylvania, Pol^ Pa. 

Miss McG raw’s School for Boys of Defective Mentalities, Sharon Hill, Pa. ^ 
The St. Coletta Institute, Jefferson, WLs. 

Lutheran Home for Feeble-Minded and Epileptics, Watertown, Wis.- 


Our home is for blind babies, and our 30 children are aged from 3 months to 8 yeara. 
WhUe I consider the Idndeigarten training of ineatimablo value to children under 
any circumstanceB, to our children with their Wdicap it seems a neceaeity. Its 
first value would be the especial training to the senses, which are very keen if our 
chUdren are taught to prope^y use them. The manual wort is needed to leach 
them tKe use of fingers and hands, while the games and marches Jead Ui6|m toward 
the independence we constantly work for, and in connection with the sOngs and stories 
introduce them to a world that would otherwise be darknte to them. JJ^can not 
see how our children could be prepafed for their schooling and thus for a vocation in 
life without somo years of kindergarten trmning. * 


VI. msTmrnoN vob thb bund. 

ABTHTTB HOKB FOB THS BUKl), SUmOT, N. J, 
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THr. KINDERGARTEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 

P.n>*ntiW. of Children .nrollod In kindergarten, a, compared with toul number of children between the age, of 4 and d 




APPENDIX. 

WHY SHOTTLD THE KINDKKGABTEN BE A PABT OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM? 


The kindergarten considers the whole nature oi the child — pltysical^ mental, moral — 
and gives every aspect of that nature a chance for cierctse, training, and growth. 

Col. Parker, one of the greaveet reformers of modem American education, .used 
to urge hifl teachers to remember that ‘Hhe wfmlc boii goes to school.” It is not merely 
a aegraent of the boy’s brain that goes. And the wKole boy needs opi>ort uni ties for 
exercise, training, and growth. 

Is not a child who has had tlie special opportunities that the kin<Jergarten given 
for the all-fiided development of his nature a better product, for th(Ts<’hool? 

Tliis Ls simply practical good sense. We ask you, Is there any department or aspect, 
of life where expert attention and spcvial training do not count in the terms of success? 
Tlie result of cxi>ert attention to the grown h and education of a little child is no excejv 
tion to tlie rule. 

Kindergarten education is motor, and its aim is to develop human power. 

Some of its maxims and watchwords are: 


Those tonnS used unintelligent iy often stand for nothing but cant and formalism; 
but rightly understood and follow'od by the W(?ll-trained kindergartner, they moan 
that tlic child gels special training for his lower nerve centers. He gains control of 
his physical organism. lie gains: 

1. The ability to obey promptly and to carry out instructions, '-i • * 

2. The ability to concentrate attention. 

3. Tlio ability to carry his own ideas into effective a*:tion. 

The kindergarten furnishes a mental background for the formal study of reading, 

writing, ahthmetic, and geography. 

1. BXULDIHa: 

The kindergarten child enters the school familiar with a selected group of the 
beet storiee and poems, and is therefore at home with the subject-matter of reading, 
and las mind the more readily masters the symbols of reading. 

S. WEITprO;* 

In teaching a child to write, the following procosses are in\'olved: 

1, Holding and directing the pencil. 

2, Observing the copy. 

3. Reproducing the copy. 

4. Connecting the symbol witli the idea. 

The kindergarten child has had mucK practice in the uae of chalk, crayon, and 
paint bniah. This means training of the muscles of the hand. He also haa had 
training in drawing from natural objects, which means the ability to put down with 
hia hand what his eyea see. For a child ep trained'to learn to write, but one more 
feature is involved— the reproducing of an unfamtlwr symbol. The experience of 
many tes^m shows that the proceea of learning to write, which is commonly a nervowa 
not alone to the child but to his teacher, may be made, by previous kindei^ 
gartaa an easy and interesting step in the c^d'a devebpment 



‘‘I^ami^ig to do through doing.'” 
‘‘Education by development.” 

‘‘All real growth is from within, out.” 





16 THE KINDEBGAKTEN IN BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONB. 

^ I. aEITHMTIC: ♦ . V • 11 *k 

The educational material used in the kindergarten, known technically aa the 

“kindergarten gifts,'’ was developed according to a mathematical plan. Through 
■ the UB6 ot this material the child learns to count, to deal with simple combinations of 
' numbera, and becomes familiar with such mathematical forms as sphere, cube, tri- 
angle, etc. , # .V 1 

In the best kindergartens such training is incidental to the use of the gins as play 

material in building and in design. 

«. OEOOBAPH*.? : . • f . 

Through its outdoor excursions; its garden work, and its plays m mutation of nat- 
utal phenomena and of occupations of men, the kindergarten lays a good. foundation 

' for geography. j n ^ 

Through the use of the sand table in laying out streets and parks and illuslralmg 

the scenes of stories, the child makes a good beginning in geographic cotietruc Uon 

and map making. 

The Undergarten promotes the happiness of chUdten. They delight In Its sctivlttes, 
all of which are based upon their natural Instlnots, such as : 

1. The instinct to construct — builduig gift^i handwork, etc. 

2. The instinct to seek playmates and to organize games. 

3. The instinct to investigate (materials given for tliis purpose). 

4. The instinct to play in the sand. 

6. The instinct of sclf.expre88ion, which is the art instinct^pamting, drawing, 
modeling. 

. -6. The instinct to sing. 

7 The instinct to listen to stories and to narrate them. , 

This asBOciaUon of happiness with organized acUvities in a class under the direcUoa 
of a teacher sends the child to school eager, expectant, anxious to cooperate, and 
eminently teachable. 

The kiuderfarten promotes the physical well-being of the child. ^ 

We have already said that the kindergarten trains the physical, mental, and moral 
nature of the child, but a special word seems needed concerning the importance 
placed by the kindergarten on physical health. • 

The human child is bom to fulfill a high destiny, and that destiny, the fine purposes 
of the mind, will, and spirit, demands an admirable tool. The child\body is the 
tool with which he must work througjx life. Any education that does not promote 

the eflfciency of^thatdool ifl baneful. 

HowMoes the kindergarten promote physical efllciency? 

By OTering the best of opportunities for the natural, nom^ activity growth 
of the child under hygienic and health-giving conditions. Idleness, aimleesheas, 
' dissipation of energy are nerve wasting and devitalizing. Little children are ^eod- 
In^y acUve by nature. They should have a fitting environment and right channels 
for the expression of that activity. 
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